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t  iiovernment 

If  Congress  adjourns  tliis  weekend  a.s  scheduled. 

!  the  session  will  have  chalked  up  little  in  the  line  of  school 
legislation.  Important  to  schoolmen,  however,  is  the  fact 
'"■  that  a  bill  providing  federal  funds  for  public  education 
‘  actually  passed  the  .Senate. 

I  hast  minute  attempts  to  push  a  similar  hill  through  the 

House  have  been  thwarted  often  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
)X'ith  the  Nlv\  and  other  propements  of  the  measure  con¬ 
centrating  their  efforts  on  House  .‘speaker  Joseph  Martin, 
eoinmittee  hearings  still  were  being  delayed  one  week 
f  before  the  expected  Congressional  deadline. 

I.\  bill  uffrring  sorial  sreurily  to  state  and 
loi’al  government  employes  and  to  workers  at  non-profit 
institutions  was  being  hustled  through  Congress  last  week. 
!  \s  drawn  up  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

iit  would  extend  coverage  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  -t.tKMUXM)  persons,  including  school  and  college 
|>ersonnel.  Voluntary  aspects  of  the  measure  are  that 
states  may  enter  into  compacts  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  for  such  coverage,  and  non-profit  institutions  may. 
at  their  option,  waive  their  present  exemption  to  old-age 
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nod  survivors  itisuraitcc  tax.  I  iider  these  slate  atid  insti- 
luliutial  agreemetiLs.  however,  individual  employes  cannot 
refuse  to  accept  the  protection. 

One-room  Nehools  are  on  the  spot  in  Ohio.  Early 
this  tnonth  Gov.  Thos.  J.  Herbert  completed  an  inspection 
lour  of  school  buildings  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
stale  atid  announced  that  he  was  “shocked”  at  their  condi¬ 
tion.  These  one-room  schools,  like  crawfish,  he  said,  are 
traveling  backwards.  When  the  next  session  of  the  I.<egisla- 
tnre  meets  in  January,  he  plans  to  recommend  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  stale  aid  to  small  districts,  forcing  them  to  con¬ 
solidate. 

Missouri  also  is  putting  the  heat  on  under-sized  schools. 
When  a  new  law  takes  effect  on  July  18.  counties  will  have 
60  days  to  elect  new  county  boards  of  education.  These 
boards  arc  instructed  by  the  statute  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
district  reorganization.  However,  as  the  legislation  does 
not  provide  for  w  ithdrawal  of  slate  funds  if  consolidation 
isn't  accomplished,  much  of  its  effectiveness  is  said  to 
be  lost. 

Oklahwma's  Xogro  law  school,,  law  educa¬ 
tion  experts  had  little  good  to  say  last  month  as  they  testi¬ 
fied  for  Mrs.  Ada  Lois  Fisher  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
at  Norman.  Dean  of  Harvard's  law  school  Erwin  N.  Gris¬ 
wold  stated  that  facilities  offered  by  Langston  I'niversity’s 
new  branch  were  not  enough  like  those  offered  white  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  L .  of  Oklahoma  to  provide  a  basis  of  compari¬ 
son.  “I  find  it  difficult  to  think  of  Langston  as  a  law  school 
ill  any  genuine  sense,”  he  said. 

Set  up  last  January  within  five  days  in  three  rooms  of 
ihe  state  capitol.  and  listing  three  lawyers  as  part-time 
teachers,  only  one  of  whom  had  ever  taught  law  previously, 
so  far  the  school  has  never  held  a  class  nor  had  a  student. 
This  deficiency  of  student-body  and  teaching  personnel 
makes  its  educational  opportunities  inferior  to  those  of 
ihe  state  university,  according  to  testimony  offered  by  Dr. 
Max  Radin.  professor  of  law  at  the  U.  of  California.  Dean 
F.arl  G.  Harrison  of  the  Pennsylvania  L'.  law  school  and 
Dr.  Chas.  Brun  of  the  L.  of  Wisconsin. 

The  state’s  contention  that  the  Langston  school  fulfilled 
the  Supreme  Court's  mandate  that  Oklahoma  must  provide 
equal  law  educational  facilities  for  Negroes  was  not  sup- 
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ported  by  Dean  II.  Page  Keeton  of  the  Oklahoma  law 
school,  either.  A  law  professor  on  the  university’s  staff 
added  that  the  facilities  offered  were  not  only  incompar¬ 
able.  but  that  the  Langston  school  was  a  “fake,  fraud  and 
deception.” 

One  witness  upholding  the  state  viewpoint  was  Dr.  John 
C.  Hervey.  onetime  dean  of  the  Oklahoma  U.  law  school 
and  currently  an  examiner  for  the  council  on  legal  educa¬ 
tion  and  admissions  of  the  Amer.  Bar  Assn.  However,  he 
said  that  the  bar  association  could  not  accredit  the  school 
until  it  had  at  least  three  full-time  teachers. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“School  Laws  of  the  4S  States,"  Wendell  Huston  (.o.,  1008  Western 
Ace.,  Seattle.  800  p.  XIO.  (Compilation  of  public  school  laws,  giving 
comparative  reference  of  educational  laws  for  every  state.) 

“The  Courts  and  Higher  Education  in  1947,"  M.  M.  Chomhers. 
Eduraiional  Record,  April  1948.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson 
PL.  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Summary  of  the  principal  court  decisions  of 
1947 ;  rulings  show  a  trend  toward  making  higher  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  all  qualified  persons  regardless  of  race  or  re¬ 
ligion.) 

“The  Segregation  of  Mexican-Ameriran  School  Children  in  Southern 
(California,"  W.  Henry  Cooke.  Sell.  &  Soririy.  June  .5.  1948.  /.i  4m- 
sterdam  Are.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Discussion  of  Califnrnia  legislation  prohib¬ 
iting  segregation  of  ethnic  groups  in  schools  and  of  practices  in 
certain  communities.) 


Admininiraiion 


I'onvonlion  plann  for  I04n  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Sch.  Administrators  and 
the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-Sch.  Principals.  Next  Febru¬ 
ary  will  not  find  the  two  groups  meeting  together;  instead, 
regional  meets  are  planned  for  the  A  ASA  and  a  separate 
national  convention  is  scheduled  for  the  NASSP. 

Regional  AASA  meetings  will  take  place  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  February  18  through  21;  in  St.  Louis.  February  27 
through  March  2;  and  in  Philadelphia.  March  27  through 
.10.  The  school  principals’  association  will  convene  Feb¬ 
ruary  26  through  March  2  at  the  Congress  hotel  in  Chicago. 
At  all  four  gatherings  school  materials  and  supplies  will 
be  exhibited. 

Breaking  up  of  the  AASA  convention  into  smaller  gath¬ 
erings  has  been  expected.  Attendance  at  the  annual  meeting 
(estimated  at  12.000  this  year)  has  grown  to  the  point 
that  no  town  except  Atlantic  City  is  able  to  house  the 
crowd.  With  that  group  split  three  ways,  convention  time 
will  find  that  NASSP  conducting  the  largest  national  as¬ 
sembly  for  secondary-school  officials. 

IS’ow  slurs  at  tearhors’  loyalty  have  brought 
hot  protestation  from  top  school  officials  In  New  York 
City.  Latest  in  a  series  of  onslaughts  against  the  scho«»l 
system,  the  incendiary  remarks  were  made  by  Councilman 
Edward  Rager,  who,  in  asking  for  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  schools,  charged  that  “many  teachers  were 
using  classrooms  for  expounding  personal,  political  and 
social  views.” 

“Some  schools.”  he  said,  “are  breeding  nests  for  hood¬ 
lums  and  gangsters.  Some  have  curricula  which  are  falsely 
labeled  ‘modern  and  progressive’  and  they  frequently 


ignore  the  precepts  of  good  breeding  and  respect  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents.” 

Neither  the  administration  nor  the  school  board  has  been 
passive  in  reply.  Board  President  Andrew  G.  Clauson,  Jr., 
called  the  accusations  entirely  out  of  order  and  made  the 
countercharge  that  a  desire  for  publicity  prompted  them. 
Supt.  of  Schools  Will.  Jansen  suggested  that  if  the  investi¬ 
gation  is  authorized,  it  first  dig  to  the  bottom  of  unsu|)- 
ported  attacks  on  the  schools.  He  demanded  specific 
information  from  Rager  about  teacliers  who  use  schools 
for  propaganda  purposes  and  the  basis  of  his  charge  that 
some  schools  breed  hoodlums. 

Although  he  has  skirted  a  definite  reply,  Rager  recently 
enlarged  on  generalities.  In  pressuring  the  public  to  .sup¬ 
port  his  request  for  an  investigation,  he  has  added: 
“Thousands  of  our  school  children  have  been  indoctrinated 
with  the  idea  that  the  Lnited  States  is  an  ‘imperialistic 
country’,  that  it  ‘oppresses’  other  countries,  ‘enslaves’ 
fmrope  through  dollar  diplomacy  and  is  trying  to  provoke 
the  great  ‘Republic’  of  Soviet  Russia  into  war.  An  investi¬ 
gation  will  prove  that  our  children  have  been  taught  this 
dangerous  nonsense  by  many  of  our  teachers.” 

In  Chicago,  a  suggested  investigation  of  disloyalty  in- 
\olves  only  one  teacher.  .Mthough  the  teachings  of  the 
civics  instructor  in  question  have  been  cleared  by  a  school 
committee,  an  alderman  has  demanded  a  full-blown  council 
probe.  Previously  unnamed  students  had  charged  that  the 
I'.  S.  came  out  second-best  in  the  teacher’s  comparison  of 
the  U.  S.  with  Russia,  but  school  authorities  looking  into 
the  matter  found  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  class 
members  did  not  receive  that  impression.  While  Supt. 
Herold  C.  Hunt  stated  that  it  probably  was  the  result  of  a 
few  students  misunderstanding  the  statements,  several  class 
members  expressed  the  candid  opitiion  that  some  “flunk¬ 
ing”  pupils  no  doubt  started  the  trouble. 

Unfairnesiti  in  lests  is  not  limited  to  certain  stu¬ 
dents  copying  and  others  cribbing,  several  San  Jose  State 
College  students  decided  last  fall.  Taking  their  complaint 
to  the  president  of  the  college,  they  asked  that  the  school 
do  something,  not  only  about  cheating  but  also  about  other 
practices,  both  students’  and  teachers’,  so  that  examination 
grades  would  give  a  truer  reflection  of  achievement. 

Since  then  the  college  has  started  a  drive  for  fairness. 
\  committee  composed  of  five  students  and  five  faculty 
members  spent  the  first  semester  studying  the  extent  of 
unfairness  and  testing  practices  which  encourage  or  permit 
cheating.  It  also  took  a  poll  of  students  and  found  that 
two-thirds  of  9.10  questioned  willingly  admitted  cheating 
in  examinations  at  some  time  or  another  during  their 
educational  careers.  To  these  students  availability  of  exam 
files  to  some  campus  groups  and  not  to  others  was  one 
chief  complaint  regarding  unfair  situations  existing  on 
the  campus. 

One  definite  change  of  policy  has  resulted.  All  faculty 
members  have  been  asked  to  file  in  the  librarv  either 
copies  of  past  examinations  or  compilations  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  contained.  Whether  or  not  such  a  policy  was 
good  teaching  was  not  discussed  as  the  committee  decided 
that  “fraternity  files”  definitely  constituted  an  unfairness, 
and  while  such  collections  could  not  be  successfully  out¬ 
lawed.  the  same  material  could  be  made  available  to  all. 
In  addition,  teachers  have  been  asked  to  give  students 
definite  information  in  advance  about  the  type  and  scope 
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(if  cacli  I"  |)r<>\i(lc  bolter  prooloring,  to  use  alloriiiilo 
lc>t  forms  and  to  clamp  down  on  cheating  by  referring  all 
suspects  to  the  dean  of  men  or  women. 

A  c'ooporative  inNuranec*  plan  for  student 
mishaps  is  functioning  successfully  in  Illinois  and  piling 
up  interesting  and  valuable  data  concerning  the  type, 
causes  and  places  of  school  accidents.  Irving  F.  Pearson, 
exec.  sec).  of  the  III.  Fd.  Assn.,  reports.  Organized  three 
vrars  ago  by  the  Ill.  f'^d.  Assn.,  the  company  was  one  of 
llie  first  cooperatives  formed  among  schools  to  offer  gen¬ 
eral  student  protection.  Since  then,  8(K)  schools  in  the 
>lale  have  been  insured  and  125,000  students  are  now 
covered. 

The  eoTiipany’s  records  are  packed  with  information. 
For  instance,  they  show  that  most  football  injuries  occur 
(luring  tackling,  off  tackle  and  on  end  runs  and  in  the 
center  field  or  near  safety  zones.  Most  take  place  in  the 
second  and  third  (]uarters  and  more  involve  16-year-olds 
than  players  of  any  other  age.  Of  football  casualties,  frac¬ 
tured  collar  bones  and  cheek  bones  are  the  most  common. 

The  Illinois  plan  offers  four  types  of  coverage,  each 
available  under  one  of  three  different  rate  and  benefit 
schedules.  One  covers  all  activities  except  interschool 
sports:  one  all  inlerschool  sports  except  football;  another 
intcrschool  football  and  another  traffic  accidents  between 
school  and  home.  On  the  lowest  rate  schedule,  students 
may  receive  general  protection  during  all  activities,  except 
interschool  sports,  for  30  cents  j)cr  year. 


CiRREST  READtSG  OF  SI‘E(  I1L  l\  TEREST 

“The  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Ilipher  Eduru- 
tion,"  Robt.  M.  Hutchins.  F.fliicalional  Record.  April  P)4H.  Amer. 
Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PI.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (A  discussion  of  the 
commission  s  report.) 

“The  School's  Summer  Propram."  .S  h.  F.jtccinivc.  June  P)l!i.  470 
Ith  Are.,  A',  Y.  17.  (Suggestions  for  making  use  of  school  facilities 
in  the  summer.) 

“Education  for  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Years.''  Sell.  Life. 
June  1948.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  IT  ash.  2.5,  I).  (,.  (A  statement  of 
policies  adopted  by  the  !\'nt.  Council  of  Chief  State  Sch.  Officers.) 

“Summary  of  Catholic  Education  ( I94)-4(})'’.  !\ot.  Catholic  W  el  fare 
Conference,  13P2  Mass.  Are.,  A'.tT’..  IT  ash.,  1).  C.  33  p.  .Wr.  (Statis¬ 
tical  data  on  number  of  schools,  instructors,  and  students  at  each 
level,  with  explanatory  and  historical  remarks.) 


ProfcHsional  Helaiions 


Ono  <<au80  of  lh«*  foaohor  shorlaiSo  in  public 
sehools.  according  to  placemeiit  directors  in  a  number  of 
I'iastern  women’s  colleges,  is  that  public  school  authorities 
are  required  to  spurn  applicants  who  lack  a  precise  number 
of  hours  in  education  courses.  As  a  consequence,  they 
say,  many  of  their  best-qualified  graduates  will  be  teach¬ 
ing  next  year  in  private  institutions. 

This  was  the  summary  of  opinion  gathered  from  the 
occupational  bureaus  of  Mount  Holyoke.  Smith.  Barnard. 
Wellesley  and  Vassar  colleges  by  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  this  month.  However,  the  survey  found  that  in 
all  five  colleges  the  trend  toward  teaching  was  more  than 
notieeable. 

The  Herald-Tribune  inquiry  was  touched  off  by  a  report 
from  .Mrs.  Frederick  Burgess,  acting  director  of  the  place¬ 


ment  bureau  at  Barnard  College  in  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Burgess  had  announced  that  three  times  more  Barnard 
graduates  were  planning  to  enter  teaching  this  year  than 
last,  but  that  most  of  them  would  be  going  into  private 
schools.  Later,  in  a  more  detailed  statement,  she  said  that 
the  New  York  State  certification  requirements  which  de¬ 
mand  36  semester  hours  of  education  courses  for  teaching 
in  public  schools  was  behind  the  situation. 

.\t  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  South  Hadley.  Mass.,  Miss 
Helen  M.  Voorhees.  director  of  the  placement  bureau,  re¬ 
ported  a  similar  condition.  While  a  great  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  will  become  teachers,  she  said,  most  are  being  placed 
in  private  schools  because  of  stringent  requirements  in 
Massachusetts  cities  regarding  the  hours  of  education  that 
a  public  school  teacher  must  have  to  her  credit.  Miss  Voor- 
hecs  argued  that  a  better  Mount  Holyoke  graduate  could 
handle  a  public  school  job  if  sbe  had  had  six  hours  of 
education,  a  course  in  educational  psychology  and  one  in 
methods. 

Smith  and  Vassar  placement  heads  agreed  that  a  def¬ 
inite  upswing  toward  teaching  was  underway.  At  Smith,  it 
was  reported  that  169(  of  the  lOt?  graduating  class  went 
into  the  profession  compared  with  12r'»  of  the  class  in 
1940.  while  the  Vassar  occupational  bureau  announced 
that  50  of  its  1947  graduates  were  now  teaching  com¬ 
pared  with  the  33  who  entered  the  field  eight  years  ago. 

Of  400  students  graduating  this  June  at  Wellesley,  70 
are  considering  teaching,  according  to  Mrs.  Joan  Foss 
Bishop  who  directs  the  placement  bureau  there.  But  she 
added  that  many  of  them  would  be  unqualified  to  teach  in 
public  schools.  One  college,  she  pointed  out.  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  offer  all  the  types  of  special  training  required  of 
teachers  in  various  states  and  did  well  to  offer  the 
courses  demanded  by  20  of  them.  Private  schools,  she 
said,  were  receiving  the  l)enefit  of  many  superior  teachers 
who  are  Wellesley  graduates  without  a  full  quota  of 
education  courses. 

Involuntary  Iravrs  of  absonce  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Cleveland  Bd.  of  Ed.  This  is  Supt.  Mark  C. 
Schrinnerer’s  plan  for  keeping  classrooms  free  of  teachers 
who  are  [)hysically  or  mentally  unfit  to  continue  teaching. 
The  board  feels  that  such  a  policy  is  in  complete  accord 
w  ith  tenure  provisions,  particularly  as  it  provides  that  the 
teacher  be  reinstated  after  his  or  her  condition  has 
improved. 

A  stufly  of  tearhor  coinpotencis  what  it  is  and 
how  it  can  be  measured,  will  be  sponsored  bv  the  New 
England  Sch.  Development  Council  next  year.  The  council, 
an  organization  representing  73  school  systems  in  the  New 
England  states,  w’ill  finance  this  research  which  will  be 
conducted  by  a  non-profit  educational  organization  in 
Boston.  In  the  meantime,  the  NESDC  will  continue  experi¬ 
mental  studies  on  merit  salaries  in  16  New  England  com¬ 
munities.  Started  this  year,  the  latter  project  is  being 
directed  by  Supt.  Arthur  E.  Pierce  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
w  ho  heads  the  council’s  regional  studies  committee. 

Ton  (oaching  jobs  in  Franoo  will  be  open  next 
year  to  American  teachers  of  French.  Commissioner  of 
Ed.  John  W.  Studebaker  recently  announced.  Although 
similar  to  the  U.  S.-Britain  program,  this  is  the  first  Gov¬ 
ernment  arrangement  for  teacher  interchange  with  a  non- 
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Kiiplish-spcakiii"  nation.  The  laiifiiiapc  dilTcrcncc  narrows 
the  field  of  candidates  to  French  teachers  in  U.  S.  schools 
and  teachers  of  English  in  France.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
foreign  assignments,  teachers  will  give  instructioas  on 
their  native  languages. 

Candidates,  both  here  and  in  France,  must  be  teachers  in 
senior  high  schools  or  junior  colleges.  They  must  hold 
masters  degrees  and  have  at  least  five  years  of  teaching 
experience.  Applications  should  he  made  immediately  to 
the  Director.  Div.  of  Internatl.  Educational  Relations.  I .  S. 
Office  of  Ed..  Washington  25.  D.  C. 

As  in  the  British  program.  U,  S.  teachers  in  France  will 
he  paid  by  their  home  school  boards  while  French  teachers 
here  will  receive  salaries  from  the  French  government  and 
a  cost-of-living  adjustment  paid  by  Independent  Aid,  Inc., 
a  private  American  educational  foundation. 


Pedagogy _ 

To  l•hampionN  of  traililional  toa<‘hin|{  who 

oppose  activity-tvpe  programs  on  the  grounds  that  lhe\ 
bring  neglect  of  fundamentals,  two  New  Y'ork  City  re¬ 
searchers  recently  had  this  to  say  regarding  reading: 
New  York  City’s  activity  program  has  changed  student’s 
actual  reading  ability  neither  for  better  nor  for  worse 
since  it  was  adopted  on  a  city-wide  basis  in  1941  in  the 
elementary  grades;  however,  it  has  brought  improvement 
in  students’  social  attitudes,  self-confidence,  creative  abil¬ 
ity,  self-discipline  and  scientific  outlook.* 

Announcing  these  results  were  Psychologist  Judith  I. 
Krugman  and  J.  Wayne  W'rightstone,  asst.  dir.  of  the  Bd. 
of  Ed.’s  Bureau  of  Reference,  Research  and  Statistics. 
Tests  administered  in  schools  l»cfore  and  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  activity  program,  they  reported,  showed  only 
the  normal  fluctuation  in  reading  achievement.  Upon  en¬ 
tering  high  school,  “activity”  students  again  were  tested 
to  compare  their  reading  ability  with  that  of  former  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  conventional  grade-school  instruction. 
Again  test  results  indicated  that  their  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  was  equal  to,  if  no  better  than,  that  of  their  pred¬ 
ecessors. 

In  conclusion  the  researchers  say:  “That  there  are  still 
children  with  reading  difficulties  who  need  help  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Let’s  tackle  their  problems,  but  don't  let  us  blame 
them  on  the  new  program.  They  were  with  us  then;  they 
are  with  us  now.”  (See  A  Common  Learnings  Program  CUR¬ 
RICULA) 

I'orrolalPd  oonrsos  have  proved  an  effective  ex- 
|)eriment  in  the  sophomore  class  of  Emma  Willard 
School  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  Headmistress  Anne  Wellington  re¬ 
ports.  Several  faculty  members,  aided  b)  outside  advisors, 
have  worked  on  a  blueprint  for  secondary  education  for 
modern  teen-age  girls.  Last  fall  they  came  out  with  a 
carefully  interwoven  network  of  studies  which  results  in 
the  coordination  of  subject-matted  in  English,  the  social 
sciences,  music,  fine  arts,  drama,  speech,  religion,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  natural  sciences. 

Fusing  mathematics  into  the  scheme  was  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  according  to  Dr.  Elizabeth  B.  Potwine  who  piloted 
the  program.  However,  she  reported  that  without  neglect¬ 
ing  fundamental  techniques,  this  was  done.  One  method 


was  by  introducing  mathematicians  and  their  theories  at 
the  same  time  their  contemporaries  came  up  in  English, 
history,  the  fine  arts.  etc.  Another  was  by  leaving  the  con¬ 
ventional  path  of  mathemati<-al  theory  and  introducing 
consumer’s  algebra  of  budgeting,  insurance  and  taxation 
as  study  units  in  other  courses  touched  upon  such  prob¬ 
lems. 

At  the  end  of  the  )ear,  .school  authorities  and  sopho¬ 
mores  were  pleased.  Students  like  the  idea  of  having 
what  they  learned  in  one  course  help  them  in  others. 

An  unuNual  Ian|{uag4*  exp«*rinienf  will  be 
conducted  this  summer  by  Casas  Grandes  high  school  in 
Nueva  Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua.  Mexico,  it  is  reported. 
English  and  Spanish  will  be  taught  at  the  same  time  to 
groups  composed  of  half  English-speaking  and  half 
Spanish-speaking  students  who  will  be  seated  alternately 
in  classrooms.  Some  Americans  participating  have  been 
assigned  homes  in  the  city  where  they  will  live  and  ex¬ 
change  tutoring  in  return  for  board  and  room. 

lnl(*nNiv<*  oclu<*alion  has  gone  beyond  the  ex|)eri- 
mental  stage  at  Ohio’s  Hiram  College.  Starting  next  fall, 
students  will  study  only  one  subject  at  a  time  and  will  be 
|)ermitted  to  carry  no  supplementary  courses.  Fouler  the 
new  .schedule,  the  year  will  consist  of  five  seven-week 
periods.  Clas.ses  will  meet  approximately  three  and  one- 
half  hours  each  day. 

By  adopting  a  completely  intensive  program.  Hiram 
(College  will  validate  the  claims  it  has  been  making  for 
\ears  on  the  merits  of  intensive  training.  President  f’aiil 
H.  Fall  said.  “The  attention  of  the  .student  and  the  teacher 
on  the  main  task  will  replare  the  dispersion  of  efforts 
over  several  courses.*’  he  added,  “and  the  horror  of  exam¬ 
ination  week,  in  which  students  had  to  prepare  for  at 
lea.st  five  finals,  will  be  entirely  abolished." 

(A  RREST  REAIUSC  OF  SPE(A1L  ISTEREST 

*"Reii<ling:  Then  nnil  \nu\’  Jmli/h  /.  Krngmnn  anil  J,  W nxne 
W  riehtstone.  Hi;:li  roinls.  l/ir.  I'Xli.  1 10  Livingston  St.,  Rroohhn, 
A'.  Y. 

‘‘Cnidnnee  in  Sei  ondiifv  Sehools."  \nn<  \  E.  U  immrr.  Sell.  Krv., 
Jnne  10 (H.  .yi.iO  Ellis  Avr.,  (Aiirago  .'IT,  III,  (A  study  of  guidance 
trends  in  TIT  serondary  schools.  I 

"linninn  Relations  in  Our  Time."  Znrhnrinh  Subarskv.  .Sciciu-c  Kd.. 
1l>nl  PUK.  .it  i  Hrondivoy.  .‘libnny.  A.)  .  (Report  of  an  e.xprrimental 
prniert  at  the  High  School  of  Science  in  Sew  York  Citv  where  bi¬ 
ology  and  social  science  classes  were  integrated  in  teaching  human 
relations.) 

"  Measurement  oi  <  omprehension  of  Literature,"  Chester  W.  Harris. 

Rex..  Mav  and  June,  PltO,  Ellis  dec.,  (.hirago  ,17,  (Report 
of  an  experiment  in  testing  for  comprehension  of  prose  and  poetry.) 


Currhfaia 


A  4*oiiimon  lvarnin|{M  pr«»|{rain  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  in  Minneapolis  .schools  to  meet  the  cry  for  realis¬ 
tic  education  designed  for  modern  youth.  .At  the  .same 
time,  its  planners  are  trying  to  answer  criticism  that  the 
newer-type  curriculum  produces  students  poorly  ground¬ 
ed  in  subject-matter  and  fundamental  skills. 

The  common  learnings  approach  to  education  was  first 
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iiilor|»rcl<Ml  to  Minneapolis  teacliers  through  in-service 
training  in  the  1916-17  school  year.  Last  summer  the  V. 
of  Minnesota  and  representatives  from  the  schools  worked 
out  an  outline  for  establishing  the  program.  This  year 
details  have  been  filled  in  by  teachers’  committees,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  many  educational  leaders.  the> 
have  produced  a  common  learnings  primer  to  help  teach¬ 
ers  develop  the  program  in  their  own  classes. 

As  the  program  already  has  been  adopted  experimen¬ 
tally  in  several  schools,  evaluations  are  under  way.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  small  study  made  at  Roosevelt  senior 
high  school,  students  in  the  program  show  as  much,  and 
|)erhaps  slightly  more,  achievement  in  basic  skills  as  do 
those  in  the  older-type  plan  despite  the  fact  that  less  time 
is  s})ent  on  actual  skill  instruction.  Comparisons,  how¬ 
ever,  invedved  only  84  pupils,  half  in  the  common-learn¬ 
ings  and  half  in  the  traditional  program.  Paired  as  to  in¬ 
telligence  ratings  and  given  the  Cooperative  English  Test 
and  the  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.  Test,  these  two  groups 
showed  exactly  the  same  median  percentile  on  the  former 
test  hut  the  common-learnings  students  were  slightly 
ahead  on  the  latter. 

Probl«*nit«  4»f  oronomii*  «>dii«*»li4»n  in  the  puh- 
lie  schools  will  he  studied  by  a  group  of  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  curriculum  specialists  during  a  four-week 
work  conference  at  N.Y.U.  this  summer.  Planners  of  the 
project  believe  that  it  will  be  the  first  workshop  of  school 
administrators  devoted  specifically  to  the  improvement  of 
economics  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

As  the  workshop  members  will  have  no  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  economics,  they  will  first  study  the  U.S.  socio¬ 
economic  system,  then  make  a  close  perusal  of  subject- 
matter  ordinarily  presented  in  high  school  economics 
courses.  After  that  they  will  look  into  the  best  current 
practices  and  materials  in  use  and  work  out  details  to 
supplement  and  better  the  existing  programs. 

Xoal  for  Ilrm«»«‘ra4*y  proifraina.  launched  in 
many  schools  this  year,  were  making  headway  by  the  time 
summer  vacations  set  in.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Ed.  recently  detailed  some  of  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  projects. 

One  of  these  was  in  Tulsa.  Okla..  where  a  high  school 
course  in  American  history  included  a  unit  called  “the 
American  dream,”  dealing  primarily  with  the  American 
ideal  of  equal  opportunity. 

In  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  12th  grade  students  completed 
a  study  of  “democracy  and  its  competitors.”  which  con¬ 
trasted  the  principles  of  democracy  with  those  of  Com¬ 
munism  and  Fascism,  and  included  a  consideration  of 
ways  of  preserving  and  improving  democracy  in  the 
United  States. 

The  ideals  and  principles  of  the  American  way  of  life 
were  promoted  in  the  minds  of  Cleveland  youth  by  a 
study  unit  on  “tbe  struggle  for  personal  and  political 
liberty.”  They  considered  such  questions  as:  Are  the  lib¬ 
erties  provided  in  the  Constitution  threatened  today?  Are 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  certain  liberties  ever  used 
to  secure  unfair  advantage?  Are  the  people  who  demand 
personal  liberties  for  themselves  always  willing  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  liberties  to  others? 

One  result  of  the  Zeal  for  Democracy  program  is 
nation-wide,  according  to  Ward  W.  Keesecker,  specialist 


in  school  legislation  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  The  project 
has  encouraged  schools  to  observe  more  fully  state  laws 
requiring  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  .American 
democracy.  These  laws  clearly  define  the  kind  of  democ¬ 
racy  that  should  be  taught,  lie  stated.  They  refer  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  American  democracy  as  enun¬ 
ciated  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  constitutions,  he  said. 


( l'KKh:\  T  READIM;  of  SRECIAL  l\TEREST 

“Eiiiiriition  for  Retire  through  W  orlil  I’nderstnniiing,"  K<l.. 

R08.  ,170  Atlantic  Are.,  Boston  10,  Mass.  (Special  issue  on  world 
nnderstnnding.  One  article.  "International  Relations  and  the  Sec- 
ondar}  C.iirriciiliim,"  by  Royal  J.  Schmidt,  presents  specific  types  of 
programs  that  have  been  successful  in  high  schools.) 

"Our  Rersonal  Rrohlems  (dass.”  Justine  R.  O'Reilly.  Jour,  of  Home 
Kconomics.  June  lOIR.  700  Victor  Bldg..  Wash.  I,  D.  C.  (Description 
of  an  experimental  class  conducted  by  the  division  of  education  and 
applied  psychology  of  Rurdue  II.  at  W est  Lafayette  High  School.) 

"  idventure  in  French."  Vivian  Vestal.  Jour,  of  Ed..  May  1940.  8 
Beacon  St..  Boston.  ( Description  of  a  French  course  taught  children 
in  upper  elementary  grades  of  Barnard  school  in  W ashington,  D.  C.) 

“.Secondary  .School  Rrograms  for  Improved  Living,"  Riillolin  of  the 
\at.  \ssn.  of  .S'condarx-.School  Principals.  May  1948.  1201  Ibth  St., 
\.ll .,  Wash..  D.  ('..  ( Descriptions  of  activities  and  five  different  units 
of  worl;  which  have  been  developed  experimentally  by  schools  to 
provide  a  program  for  improved  living.) 

“Is  Music  Reaching  Every  C.hUd?"  RobU  Nye.  ^'is.  Jour,  of  Ed.. 
Max  19  is,  (  4  discussion  of  the  need  to  de-emphnsize  musical  per- 
lormance  in  high  school  with  recommendations  for  an  advanced  class 
in  composition,  music  history,  arrangement,  and  appreciation.) 


Siudvnt  Avtiviiy 


l*iililiNhin;i  a  noi%'.««pap«*r  in  .Spanish  is  an 

activilx  of  the  eighth-grade  Spanish  class  of  Bloomfield 
Hills.  Mich.  Other  Spanish  classes  read  it.  Mimeographed 
and  appearing  monthly,  the  six-page  paper  has  a  content 
similar  tt»  other  s<  liool  publications  except  that  it  alsi» 
features  articles  on  Uttin-American  music,  art.  literature 
and  customs. 

Honk  4M»ll4M‘<i4»n  liarr«*lN  ])laced  in  corridors  of 
Pasadena’s  John  Muir  College  are  ready  receptacles  for 
used  books,  notebooks,  pens,  pencils,  erasers,  slide  rules 
and  other  study  equipment.  The  discarded  articles  will 
be  sent  by  the  school’s  student  council  to  European 
schools  along  with  a  large  shipment  to  be  made  by  Stan¬ 
ford  U. 

•lunior  HiNlorianN  4rlubK  in  Texas  high  schools 
have  grown  from  four  in  1910  to  89  in  the  past  school 
\ear,  according  to  Dr,  H,  Bailey  Carroll,  professor  of 
history  at  the  U.  of  Texas  and  acting  director  of  the 
Texas  State  Historical  Assn. 

Sponsored  by  the  State  Historical  Assn.,  these  clubs 
have  mushroomed  because  they  incorporate  a  type  of 
activitv  that  seems  to  be  unusually  appealing  to  high 
school  students.  The  Junior  Historians  particular  area 
of  work  is  rummaging  in  attics,  unearthing  old  diaries 
and  reading  old  letters  to  uncover  the  hidden  human  in¬ 
terest  lore  of  history. 

That  a  band  of  history-minded  teen-age  researchers 
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would  1)0  of  practical  help  to  historians  was  an  idra  first 
conceived  liy  Texas  Historian  Walter  Prescott  Wehb.  He 
hepan  with  the  establishment  of  four  Junior  Historian 
chapters  with  membership  made  up  of  students  in  history 
classes  and  started  a  magazine  to  publicize  the  results  of 
their  efforts.  The  magazine  is  still  functioning  and  each 
spring  sponsors  a  contest  on  articles  which  describe  his¬ 
torical  material  that  students  themselves  have  discovered. 

A  fuliirp  lea«*horH  elub  at  Roanoke  Rapids 
(N.  C.)  high  school  furnishes  the  sihool  system  with 
additional  substitute  teachers,  Principal  J.  W.  Talley 
reports.  As  each  club  member  has  been  assigned  to  ob¬ 
serve  one  class,  these  students  are  the  logical  persons  to 
call  in  when  the  regular  teacher  is  absent  and  an  oflicial 
substitute  is  not  available. 


(  HRRE^T  READISG  OF  SPEU.il  ISTEREST 

“.i  Sliidy  of  Selected  Ptirliripanls  and  ^ion-Partirifumts  in  a  Pro- 
pram  Directed  Toward  the  Development  of  Initiative  and  Good  ('.it- 
izrnship."  John  A.  Rath.  Jour,  of  Exprriinrntat  Ed..  March  I04H. 
114  S.  (.arroU  St.,  .Madison  3,  If  is.  (.in  evaluation  of  a  citizenship 
traininp  program  in  lincoln,  !\'ebr.  public  schools  through  a  survey 
of  adult  activities  of  former  students.) 


and  Physieat  Edueaiion 


S«*hool  hoallh  exams  were  called  a  ''hoax''  l)\ 
Dr.  Leona  Baumgartner  of  New  York  City  who  spoke 
before  the  public  health  nursing  session  at  the  19t8  nurs¬ 
ing  convention  in  Chicago  early  in  June.  Many,  she  said, 
aren't  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 

.\ccording  to  Dr.  Baumgartner,  the  greatest  weakness 
of  health  service  for  school  children  is  lack  of  followup 
programs.  When  a  child  receives  no  benefit  as  the  result 
of  an  examination,  the  public  funds  spent  on  the  exam¬ 
ination  are  wasted,  she  pointed  out. 

A  (‘Ians  with  perfpcf  teeth  received  eighth-grade 
diplomas  from  St.  Paul  Evangelical  Lutheran  School  in 
Melrose  Park,  Ill.,  this  spring.  For  20  years  no  pupil  has 
left  the  eighth-grade  with  a  cavity,  thanks  to  a  dental 
health  program  in  which  the  school,  parents  and  com¬ 
munity  dentists  have  cooperated.  Each  member  of  this 
year’s  class  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  “distinguished 
effort”  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Wells,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Dental  Society. 


(  LRRE.\T  RE.iDISG  OF  SPEI.IAL  l.\TEREST 

"Education's  \ew  look:  damping,"  Harry  R.  Gilbert  and  J.  If  in  nc 
Wriphtstone.  Sch.  Executive.  June  PHS.  470  4th  .ive..  A'.  Y.  17.  (Re¬ 
port  of  camping  experiments  for  fifth  and  seventh  grade  classes  in 
PJ47.) 

"Your  Guide."  Official  Surveys,  Inc.  475  5th  ive.,  \cw  York  City. 
416  p.  SIO.  (Sationa!  directory  of  camps  and  schools.) 

“Dige.sts  of  \at.  Health  .is.sembly  Proceedings."  Federal  Security 
.igency.  If  ash.  25,  D.  C.  (Section  5  of  the  proceedings  deals  with 
school  health.) 

"Research  in  Kutrition  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,"  Betty 
Lockwood.  Science  Ed..  .iprU  1948.  374  Broadway,  .Albany,  N.Y. 
(Report  of  nutrition  education  experiment  sponsored  by  the  Dept, 
of  .Sutrition  of  the  Harvard  Sch.  of  Public  Health  in  the  public 
schools  of  Newton,  Mass.) 


Vocational  and  induHtrial 


On-lho-job  IraininiS  is  becoming  an  established 
program  in  more  high  schools  as  curriculum-biiilder- 
bend  their  efforts  toward  keeping  youths  of  high  school 
age  in  school.  Reports  of  courses  which  incorporate 
part-time  jobs  come  from  all  over  the  country.  Most  of 
them  indicate  that  the  program  will  be  expanded  in  the 
coming  year. 

One  unusual  program  of  this  type  is  established  in  the 
Norfolk.  \  a.,  high  schools.  There  the  offering  which  in¬ 
cludes  on-lhe-job  training  is  called  the  “Diversified  Occu¬ 
pations  Course."’  Students  taking  part  receive  one  credit 
per  \ear  for  their  part-time  work  and  one  credit  for 
taking  a  classroom  course  of  related  instruction  which  is 
recommended  by  their  emplovcr.  At  present  200  business 
firms  are  coojierating  in  providing  jobs. 

Oklahoma  City  is  another  center  in  which  work-o\|)e- 
rience  programs  are  being  advanced.  In  Britton  high 
school  (a  small  community  school  separate  from  the 
Oklahoma  City  system  I,  the  program  was  started  by 
soliciting  part-time  jobs  from  all  businessmen.  Later 
students  best  qualified  for  the  jobs  were  selected  to  fill 
them.  Each  student  in  the  program  is  enrolled  in  a  “con¬ 
sumer  education”  class,  makes  an  agreement  to  continue 
in  the  job  at  least  one  semester. 

A  rogitinal  oart'or  «lay.  conducted  during  the 
spritig  in  DeQueen.  Ark.,  gave  jtiniors  and  seniors  of 
small  high  .schools  in  southwest  Arkansas  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  much  broader  and  more  complete 
“career”  program  than  any  one  school  could  have  pro¬ 
vided  alone.  In  an  all-day  session  held  at  the  DeQueen 
high  school.  58  representatives  of  various  occupational 
fields  were  at  hand  to  give  students  first-hand  information 
on  job  opportunities,  necessary  preparation  and  quali¬ 
fications. 


Audio-Vinual 


A'ali4»nal  aiidiii-viNiial  will  be  co¬ 

ordinated  for  the  first  time  this  summer  when  four 
national  film  associations  hold  conventions  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Chicago  August  6  to  11.  The.se  groups,  the 
Nat.  Assn,  of  Visual  Ed.  Dealers,  the  Educational  Film 
Library  Assn.,  the  Film  Council  of  Amer.  and  Midwest 
Forum  on  Audio-Visual  Teaching  Aids,  will  each  conduct 
separate  meetings,  but  schedules  have  been  so  inter¬ 
locked  that  conflicts  of  important  sessions  will  be  avoided. 
f<)r  instaiu'e.  the  N  AV  LI)  Trade  Show  starts  on  August  8 
after  most  of  the  other  meetings  arc  over  and  climaxes 
the  assembly. 

floriimcnlarv  proKrams  are  )>romised 
by  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  This  month  Davidson 
Tavlor,  CBS  vice-president  in  charge  of  public  affairs, 
announced  that  six  new  documentaries  now  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stages  would  go  far  beyond  preceding  programs  in 
delving  into  problems  of  general  public  concern.  These, 
as  well  as  all  future  CBS  educational  programs,  he  said, 
will  be  designed  for  general  family  listening  rather  than 
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fur  pcrsoiis  wilh  special  education  interests,  llius  tlie 
CHS  “American  School  of  the  Air"  directed  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  audience  becomes  permanently  suspended. 

Ill  its  day.  the  “American  School  of  the  Air”  was  a 
(lioucer  in  radio  education.  But  such  educational  broad¬ 
casting.  accordiii"  to  Mr.  Taylor,  is  now  bein':  expertly 
done  liy  local  school  and  university  authorities  who  are  in 
a  better  position  to  coordinate  and  judge  community 
educational  needs:  consequently,  the  program  is  out¬ 
moded  for  a  radio  network.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Docu¬ 
mentary  Unit  organized  in  the  fall  of  1946  is  meeting 
enthusiastic  public  and  professional  reaction,  he  said. 

The  only  other  network  to  make  a  big  thing  of  the 
documentary  is  the  Amer.  Broadcasting  Co.  Although  it 
has  presented  only  four  broadcasts  in  comparison  with 
Columbia’s  12,  the  scripts  have  tackled  both  heavy  and 
touchy  problems  in  a  forthright  manner,  including  one 
on  venereal  disease  and  another  which  dramatized  an 
800-page  report  on  “America’s  Needs  and  Resources. 
19.10-1960.”  This  month  ABC  has  scheduled  “Com¬ 
munism — U.  S.  Brand.” 

A  radio  NorioN  4»n  ifuidanc^s  aimed  at  answering 
vocational  problems  of  high  school  students  and  grad¬ 
uates,  was  presented  this  spring  by  the  U.  of  Colorado 
over  eight  stations  in  the  state.  In  each  of  Tl  broadcasts, 
a  university  educator  with  specific  knowledge  of  a  field 
presented  details  on  that  particular  type  of  occupation, 

\  film  on  eonMolidalion  which  presents  the  issue 
of  one-room  schools  versus  well-equipped  central  systems 
was  released  this  month  by  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  of  \^'isconsin.  Produced  under  the  guidance 
of  a  statewide  committee  of  10  educational  leaders  and 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  film 
is  for  the  use  of  school  districts  which  are  in  controversy 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  reorganize  into  larger 
units. 

Called  “Better  Schools  for  Rural  Wisconsin,”  the  film 
contrasts  a  typical  one-room  rural  school  in  W^isconsin 
with  two  modern  central  schools  in  up-state  New  York. 
\rtual  school  scenes,  not  stage  settings  are  show  n,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dean  John  Guy  Fowlkes  of  the  university’s  Sch. 
of  Kd. 


(:iKRL\T  RKAI)li\G  OF  SI'Ei.lAL  INTEREST 

“Foiinilalions  lor  Teacher  Eilaralion  in  Aiitlin-Fixiial  Insiriiclion,” 
Elizabeth  Goady  Noel  and  J.  Paul  Leonard.  Amer.  (’.onneil  on  Ed., 
74t  Jarhson  PI..  IT  ash.  6,  I).  G.  (Guide  for  competency  in  the  use 
of  audio-visual  methods.) 


Atfiiili  Kdtieaiion 


.\  ntudy  of  volom  and  non-voiorH  recently 
completed  by  the  NEA  shows  what  bearing  education  has 
upon  whether  or  not  people  make  use  of  their  right  to 
vote.  In  general,  the  higher  the  educational  attainment 
of  a  person,  the  more  likely  the  possibility  that  election 
dav  will  find  him  at  the  polls,  the  survey  reveals. 

ith  statistics  based  on  a  sampling  poll,  the  NEA 
found  that  BIG  of  college  graduates  voted  in  the  1940 
election,  01', i  of  high  school  graduates  and  01%  of  those 


persons  with  grade-school  education.  Ten  of  the  13  states 
with  the  smallest  proportion  of  persons  voting  were 
among  the  13  states  whose  citizens  have  the  lowest  edu¬ 
cational  attainment  in  median  years  of  schooling  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  study  also  shows  a  strong  relationship  between 
economic  standing  and  voting.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of 
persons  in  the  upper  economic  fourth  voted  in  1940,  in 
comparison  with  68'/,  in  the  middle  economic  half  and 
.13'/*  in  the  lower  fourth.  The  NEA  concludes:  “The  more 
economic  security  and  education  a  person  has,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  participate  in  elections.  The  college-edu¬ 
cated  in  every  economic  group  showed  the  greatest  per 
cent  of  voters  and  in  every  instance  the  higher  the  eco¬ 
nomic  group,  the  greater  the  per  cent  of  voters.” 

During  this  year’s  presidential  campaign,  voting  be- 
liavior  will  be  studied  more  scientifically  than  ever 
before.  Six  educational  and  commercial  institutions  have 
launched  a  cooperative  project  to  find  out  exactly  why 
|)eople  vote  as  they  do  and  what  influences  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  up,  and  changing,  their  minds.  By  means  of  inter¬ 
viewing  and  re-interviewing  a  large  cross-section  of  voters 
throughout  the  country,  investigators  W’ill  try  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  starts  mass  shifts  of  opinion  and  how  much 
electioneering  procedures,  the  radio  and  press  influence 
voters.  The  opinions  of  each  voter  will  also  be  correlated 
with  the  social,  political  and  economic  structure  of  his 
community. 

Agencies  carrying  out  the  project  are  Cornell  U.. 
(.olumbia  I ,,  the  I .  of  Chicago,  Time,  Inc.,  Elmer  Roper 
and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

(  GRRKNT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"We  Move  in  New  Direclion.s'’  Homer  Kempfer.  Sch.  Executive, 
May  PJ-t8.  470  4th  ,4ve.,  N.  E.  17.  (Examples  of  exceptional  adult 
education  propram. s  offered  by  communities  in  New  York  State.) 

"Etluralional  Allainmcnt  ol  the  Civil  inn  Population,"  Bur.  of  the 
Census.  H  ash.  2.5.  D.  (Statistics  on  educational  status  of  popula¬ 
tion  based  on  sample  survey.) 


Parent~Teachcr 


\  of  for  paronlM  will  be  sought  by 

the  United  Parents  Assn,  of  New  York  City  next  year. 
The  group’s  new  president,  David  I.  Ashe,  has  announced 
that  the  organization  plans  to  ask  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  or  Supt. 
of  Schools  for  an  authoritative  and  definite  statement  of 
policy  on  the  rights  of  parents  with  respect  to  the  schools. 

l*Hronl-trarhor  miNundorstandinifs  could 
be  greatly  reduced  if  teachers  were  required  to  take  a 
course  in  school-community  cooperation  before  their  cer¬ 
tification.  Mrs.  S.  S.  Matofsky  of  the  Oklahoma  Parent- 
Teacher  Assn,  told  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  in  Cleveland  last  month.  Such  a  course,  she  re¬ 
ported,  was  in  operation  at  the  U.  of  Oklahoma.  One  week 
of  instruction  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Assn. 

l.VRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Fund  Ruisinp  in  the  P.T.  A.."  Sadie  B.  Gardner.  Nat.  Parent- 
Tt-aclwr.  May  1948.  900  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  (Methods  of 
raising  money  that  local  P.T.A.’s  have  found  successful.) 
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Building  and  Equipment 


RoHoar«*h  on  school  building  design  will 
soon  be  started  by  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Architects  and 
the  Producers’  Council,  a  national  organization  of  build¬ 
ing  products  manufacturers,  it  was  announced  last  month. 
The  I  .S.  Office  of  Ed.  will  assist. 

In  commenting  upon  the  project.  Walter  A.  Taylor, 
director  of  the  Dept,  of  Ed.  and  Research  of  the  AIA. 
declared  that  excluding  the  field  of  housing,  the  largest 
volume  of  needed  construction  in  this  country  is  in  public 
school  buildings.  So  far.  only  fragmentary  research  on 
new  design  and  requirements  has  been  done,  most  of  it 
in  the  actual  erection  of  new  schools  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  cities  and  towns,  he  said.  The  project  pending  will 
lead  to  the  construction  of  experimental  school  buildings, 
probably  on  university  campuses  in  connection  with 
demonstration  schools. 

.%n  oulNlandiug  building  in  Florida,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  functional  and  best  laid-out  elementary 
schools  in  the  state,  was  completed  this  spring  at  Fern 
Creek.  Classrooms  are  designed  particularly  for  good 
lighting.  Room  ceilings  slope  from  a  12-ft.  height  at  the 
south  wall  to  a  10-ft.  height  at  the  north  wall.  Windows  in 
the  former  are  high  and  admit  light  to  the  ceiling  which 
diffuses  it  indirectly  into  the  room:  windows  on  the 
north  wall  are  over-size,  admitting  direct  light.  Together 
they  furnish  classrooms  with  bilateral  lighting  and  pro¬ 
vide  40  foot  candles  of  light  even  on  a  slightly  cloudy 
day.  W'alls  arc  a  light  green  which  has  a  high  factor  of 
light  reflection. 

Warlinio  «‘ainpuM  housing  probably  will  be 
made  available  to  colleges  without  cost.  A  bill  author¬ 
izing  such  gifts  was  passed  by  the  House  on  June  I  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Up})er  Chamber  take  a  similar  step. 
These  temporary  structures,  located  on  the  grounds  of 
some  900  educational  institutions,  arc  valued  at  approx¬ 
imately  $130,000,000. 


(.i!RHh:.\T  READISG  OF  SPEt.lAL  ISTEREST 

"The  Measurement  of  Itluminalion  and  Hriphtness  in  a  t.lussroom," 
IT  .  E.  Folsom  and  R.  L.  Riesele,  Jr.  Illuininalin"  Knjiinrcr.  April 
10 IH.  .5/  .Madison  Are.,  A.  V .  (..  (  A  technical  discussion  of  problems 
in  adjusting  the  finish  and  fenestration  of  classrooms  for  improved 
lighting.) 

"Planning  ( Jassrooins  for  the  South,"  Nation's  Si-liooN.  May  Pf  io, 
opt  A’.  Michigan  Ire.,  t.hicago  II.  (\ine-pagc  portfolio  on  school¬ 
rooms  for  uarm  climates.) 


Mineeiiang 


T«*ai*horN  may  turn  c'onsus  fakers  in  1930 
according  to  conferences  going  on  in  W^ashington  be¬ 
tween  school  representatives  and  Census  Bureau  officials. 
The  Bureau  believes  that  they  would  make  ideal  enumer¬ 
ators.  Not  only  experts  at  counting  noses,  teachers  also 
would  be  more  thorough  and  accurate  than  any  other 
group,  officials  say. 


iV<*ir  Classroom  3taieriai 

lletter  W  ays  of  Groiring  Lp  .  .  .  psyi'liolojiy  and 
mental  hygiene  book  for  teen-agers  by  John  Edmund 
Crawford  and  Luther  E.  Woodward.  Muhlenberg 
Press,  1228  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia.  $3. 

Learning  Democracy  Through  School  Com- 
inunity  Projects  .  .  .  2()-niinute  film  on  citizenship 
available  for  rental  from  .•\udio-\  isual  .Aids  Center, 
L.  of  -Mich.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Osmosis  .  .  .  one  of  the  teaching  films  produced  by  a 
cooperative  experiment  of  textbook  publishers  and  the 
motion  picture  indii.stry.  This  picture  shows,  througli 
laltoratory  demonstrations  and  animation,  the  process 
of  osmosis.  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  25  W.  43rd  St., 
N.  Y,  18. 

Heginning  Tennis  .  .  .  first  slide  film  release  in  the 
Beginning  .Sports  .Series  of  the  .Athletic  Institute  covers 
fundamentals  in  the  rules  and  play  of  the  game.  Slide- 
films  come  in  a  "package"  containing  five  slides,  tran¬ 
scribed  tennis  instruction  on  records,  a  teacher's  man¬ 
ual.  and  one  set  of  five  pamphlets  for  students.  Pack¬ 
age  cost.  .$IO..iO.  b.  &  w'.;  $29.75,  color.  Additional 
students  pamphlets,  20c  p«'r  set  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  five.  .Athletic  Institute,  209  S.  State,  Chicago  4. 

Ten  Films  on  Health  .  .  .  si-ries  prepared  by  the 
Institute  of  Inter-.Amer.  .Affairs,  an  agency  of  the  (iov- 
ernnient.  for  purimse  of  creating  an  active  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  living  conditions.  Films  deal  with 
hookworm,  typhus,  dysentery,  typhoid,  small|>ox,  sani¬ 
tation.  child  health.  Write  the  Institute,  4'>9  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .\ve.,  N.^’.,  Washington  25,  1).  C.  for  purchase 
application  form. 

Hungry  Minds  ...  16  mm.  soiiml  film  depicting  the 
problems  of  educational  and  cultural  reconstruction  in 
Europe.  Prepared  by  the  Nat.  Film  Bd.  of  (Canada. 
Brandon  Films.  1600  Broadway.  N.  A .  19. 

Reach  for  a  Star—C.hoose  Home  Economics 
.  .  .  descriptions  of  various  careers  in  the  field  of  home 
economies  contained  in  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
\mer.  Home  Economics  Assn.,  700  Victor  Bldg.,  A^’ash- 
ington  I.  I).  C.  10c. 

Poirer  ItehinJ  the  ISation  .  .  .  new  film  to  be  ready 
this  fall  on  the  industrial  strength  of  the  C.  .9.  and 
niM'd  for  continued  bond  purchases.  Available  without 
charge  through  state  directors  of  Savings  Bond  Di- 
V  isions. 

Air  Travel  Filmstrips  .  .  .  three  sets  of  color  slides 
on  airport  activitb's,  passenger  service  and  mail,  ex¬ 
press,  freight  and  baggage.  .Society  for  \  isual  Ed.,  100 
E.  Ohio  St.,  (diicago  11.  $5  per  set. 

The  f  ’irginia  Gitlonial  Legislature  .  .  .  filmstrips  of 
restored  \X'illiamsburg.  Society  for  Visual  Ed.,  100  E. 
Ohio  .'st..  Ehicago  11.  $5  per  set. 

Ttrti  Sludy-.Skill  Films  .  .  .  "How  to  AA'rite  A  our 
Term  Paper"  and  "How  to  judge  Facts.”  both  one 
reel,  sound.  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  (ioronct  Bldg.. 
Cihicago  1,  111.  $90.  color;  $45,  b.  &  w. 

Thought  Pictures  in  Reading  and  U  citing  ,  .  . 
a  high  school  vocabulary  and  composition  aid  teaching 
the  uses  and  patterns  of  words.  $2.  Bur.  of  Pubns., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  IJ. 

Rackground  of  II  Orld  .Affairs  .  .  .  textbook  for  a 
high  school  course  in  international  relations,  worbl 
affairs  or  current  problems.  By  Julia  Emery  Ward. 
World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  N.  V. 
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